PHYSICIANS   OF   THE   RENAISSANCE
near Zurich, the son of a studious and well-educated country
doctor who had married the matron of the local pilgrim hospital.
When the boy was twelve years old, his father was appointed
town physician of Villach in Carinthia. Near this place were
the Ftiger lead mines, where Paracelsus was first attracted to
mineralogy and chemistry, assisting in the laboratory and laying
the foundation of his later work. He is said to have attended the
University of Basel, but we have no record of his student days.
What we do know is that at the age of twenty-three he set
out on the long wanderings which were to last for twelve
years. " The doctor must be a traveller/5 he wrote, " because
he must inquire of the world." Experience must be added to
experiment.
He spent some time in Montpellier, and at the Italian centres
of learning, Bologna and Padua. Then he travelled far and wide
throughout Europe. He visited France and Spain, he saw military
service in the Netherlands, he visited the tin mines of Cornwall,
explored the mineral wealth of Sweden, and journeyed as far
east as Turkey and Russia. During those years he was busily
engaged in writing and teaching when he could, so that he became
well known, and on his return to Switzerland in 1526 he was
appointed, through the influence of Erasmus, town physician at
Basel, and Lecturer on Medicine in the University. There, he
allowed his intolerance to outweigh his discretion, and incurred
the grave displeasure of the authorities by lecturing in German
instead of Latin, by compounding his own medicines, and by
his vehement condemnation not only of the ancient writers but
of the methods of his colleagues and contemporaries. " I pleased
no one," he writes, " except the sick whom I healed/' He pre-
fixed his lectures by publicly burning the works of Galen and
Avicenna, holding that a complete break from the past was
essential to progress. " My beard knows more than you and
your writers; my shoe-buckles are more learned than Galen or
Avicenna."
Paracelsus did not favour the velvet robe of the physician,
but chose simple garments, and he carried a sword, which, it
is said, he was wont to brandish in the privacy of his study,
and which appears in several of his portraits.1 One is not sur-
prised to learn that by his impetuous and forceful iconoclasm
1 C. G. Cumston, " The Portrait of Parcelsus at the Museum at St. Gall, Switzerland/'
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